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A County-FEDERAL cost-shar- 
ing program to provide local 
leaders with facts and techniques 
needed to help meet community 
outdoor recreation demands has 
been announced by Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 

The program will be made pos- 
sible under a cooperative agree- 
ment just reached between the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation of 
the Department of the Interior 
and the National Association of 
Counties Research Foundation, 
which has headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary Udall said 
the agreement reflects the Federal 
Government’s continued concern 
with providing adequate outdoor 
recreation facilities close to popu- 
lation concentrations. 

Under the new County-Federal 
program, the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation will contribute $200,- 
000 and the National Association 
of Counties Research Foundation 
will gather information on suc- 
cessful local outdoor recreation 
leadership methods, publish it in 
a series of 10 recreation leader- 
ship guidebooks, and participate 
with the Federal agency in con- 
ducting a series of 30 local train- 
ing institutes for policy-making 
public officials and other com- 
munity leaders. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion holds responsibility for pro- 
viding technical assistance in 
outdoor recreation to the States, 
their political subdivisions, and to 
private interests. 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Joint County-Federal Project Provides Recreation Data 


“There is no question that local 
governments must satisfy a large 
part of the Nation’s outdoor rec- 
reation requirements,” Secretary 
Udall said. “This is going to call 
for local statesmanship and lead- 
ership of the highest order, both 
on the part of elected officials who 
set recreation policy and heads of 
private recreation and conserva- 
tion organizations who influence 
it. 

“This new cooperative project 
between the counties organiza- 
tion and the Federal Government 
is specifically tailored to provide 
the kind of assistance which local 
and community leaders need if 
they are to cope successfully with 
local recreation needs.” 


Treasure Fleet Park 


A VALUABLE 300-foot ocean- 
front site on Highway A1A just 
south of Sebastian Inlet in Indian 
River County has been deeded to 
the Florida Park Board by Robert 
P. McLarty of Vero Beach. 

In making the _ donation, 
McLarty said the property has 
been identified as the campsite 
of survivors of a treasure fleet 
downed in a 1715 hurricane. The 
wreck of the fleet’s flagship is be- 
lieved to be just offshore. 

State Parks Director Bill Miller 
said, “This is an extremely im- 
portant historical site of the 
Spanish Colonial period and of 
great significance to the people of 
Florida.” 

Miller said that, in accordance 
with conditions set by McLarty, 
an archaeological excavation will 
begin immediately. 

An additional condition stipu- 
lates that the state must erect a 


museum building within three 
years or the site will revert to the 
donor. The parks director noted 
that a legislative appropriation 
will be needed for this project. 

McLarty, a retired Atlanta at- 
torney, said that amateurs have 
“bulldozed and dug over” con- 
siderable quantities of artifacts 
and treasure from this site. 

McLarty said that it is his hope 
that additional artifacts can be 
found by the state’s marine ar- 
chaeologists for preservation by 
the state. 

The donor, who has extensive 
real-estate holdings in Brevard 
county, has previously made do- 
nation of other of his properties 
in the now booming Cape Ken- 
nedy area. 

He has donated 20 acres to the 
city of Rockledge for a park 
which bears his name and offered 
three acres to the city of Cocoa 
Beach for a civic auditorium. 


Mountain Lake Guide 


PUBLICATION OF A FREE visitor’s 
guide to the nature trail at the 
Mountain Lake Sanctuary has 
been announced by Kenneth D. 
Morrison, director of the Sanctu- 
ary. 

Each car entering the Sanctu- 
ary is now being given a compli- 
mentary copy of the experimental 
12-page guide, illustrated by well- 
known nature artist Roger Tory 
Peterson. Numbered sections in 
the booklet are keyed to 42 num- 
bered stakes along the trails to, 
and in the vicinity of, the Bok 
Singing Tower. 

Visitor reaction to this innova- 
tion has been enthusiastic, ac- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Field Facts Concerning 


Snake Bite Precautions 


A POPULAR THEORY that a snake 
will hypnotize is sheer fiction. A 
snake may fascinate wildlife and 
people, but not hypnotize them, 
nor does every snake bite mean 
certain death. 

According to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
increased outdoor activity also in- 
creases the chances of encounters 
with snakes and every person 
should be well versed in infor- 
mation pertaining to snakes, their 
habits, identification, habitat and 
the first aid method for treating 
snake bite. 

O. E. Frye, Commission Direc- 
tor, said, “The best advice for the 
outdoor lover is to try to avoid all 
snakes, if possible. Most snakes 
will try to avoid humans and will 
strike usually only when they are 
surprised or cornered.” He out- 
lined a few simple precautions 
that will help eliminate the dan- 
ger of snake bite. 


1. Wear boots or leggings when 
in the woods or fields. 


2. Wear pants leg outside the 
boot, to help deflect the aim of a 
striking snake. 


3. Tuck mosquito bar under 
bedding when camping on the 
ground. 


4. Carry a snakebite kit and 
learn how to use it. 


2. Don’t put hands, face or 
other parts of the body into dark 
bushy places without looking. 


6. Don’t step over a log; step 
on the log, make sure there is no 
snake, then step down. 


7. Don’t try to catch, examine, 
photograph or disturb poisonous 
snakes. 


A free pamphlet on Florida 
snakes outlining methods of 
treating snake bite, precautions 
that will help eliminate the dan- 
ger, and information about poi- 
sonous snakes is available upon 
request to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., 32304. © 
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Does It Equal Maturity? 


Sophistication 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


NATIONAL AFFLUENCE has been gradually supplanting the 
forthright simplicity of yesterday with a new image of so- 
phistication, in part sincere and in part false. Some would have 
us believe that simplicity is nothing more than raw adolescence, 
and that sophistication is a sign of maturity and of necessity, 
covered with a patchwork of cynicism. As a matter of fact, true 
maturity is the epitome of simplicity. 

In reaching a new millennium in gracious living and body 
comforts through our technological genius and automation, we 
are being confronted with such problems as exploding popula- 
tions, a shortage of schools, urban sprawl, little wars to contain 
big wars, a longed-for peace, escalating taxes, a diminishing 
water supply, a search for nonrenewable minerals beyond our 
borders, and increased space for recreation. These are all accum- 
ulations of our pseudo-sophistication which we cannot sweep 
under the rug. Secretly we are becoming more frightened than 
we wish to admit, which proves that our sophistication is not 
mature. 

To allay this fright we are now being told that we “never 
had it so good,” but no one prophecies for how long. And few if 
any speak out to say that we must control our demands in rela- 
tion to available resources. This is a fundamental which can only 
be temporarily ignored. 

Except for certain extremists the American public has recog- 
nized the industrial use of resources as the foundation of its af- 
fluence. In spite of past mistakes we have gradually learned that 
good husbandry of land and forests is necessary for a continued 
prosperity. We are fast waking up to the fact that water conserva- 
tion may have even a greater priority. 

Now a new dimension of use is being added—land and water 
for recreation. By some quirk of thinking in the past we have 
placed industrial uses in one category and recreation in another, 
but fail to realize that the same resources must furnish both. 
There is also a national frenzy that we will run out of open 
spaces for recreation—which has a certain truth in some regions 
—but it has produced too much off-the-cuff planning. 

The demand for still higher standards of living has now become 
so intrenched that it is hearsay to even cast a doubt on our abil- 
ity to meet these standards. Today a broad and varied pattern 
of land and water use for recreation is considered necessary to 
these high living standards—as much as food and clothing were a 
few decades ago. All this stems from a new leisure which has 
been thrust upon people more rapidly than they can handle. This 
leisure has developed an arrogant but often false sophistication. 

Some people will never wake up to the fact that the goods they 
demand from the industries come from resources they wish to 
preserve in a pristine form for recreation. The public wants its 
cake but also wants to keep it under glass. The mill worker wants 
no shortage of materials to interfere with his job, nor a shortage 
of wildlife, parks and open spaces to interfere with his recreation: 

(Continued on page 34) 


Annual Boat-A-Cade 


Power Squadron training courses are designed to promote 


skill and safety in a variety of boating programs 


OU KNOW, SKIPPER, I sorta wish I was in the 

houseboat business! 

I'll bet since I penned the first words about 
houseboating in FLORIDA WILDLIFE some months ago, 
I have received umpteen letters, cards, and even 
‘phone calls on where houseboats can be rented, 
purchased, looked-at, scoured at, or just drooled 
over. 

At the time of the first writing, I told about the 
Terra-Marina houseboating plan being started by 
Carrol Norkonk over in Deland. Far as I know, Car- 
roll is still with it, and if there are any further 
questions about houseboating, contact Carroll... 
she’ll be glad to hear from you. 

Another fine houseboating deal now in operation 
is being handled by John Erving, Jr. of Kissimmee. 
John operates Surfside 6, Inc., of Kissimmee, which 
deals in houseboat rentals for as little as overnight 
or as long as a week. You can even rent ’em for as 
long as four weeks or more, and the rate of rental 
is very fair, considering you’re getting a whopper 
of a houseboat, 30’ in length and completely 
equipped with everything boating enthusiasts will 
need. All you need to bring is yourself and grub. 

Surfside 6 sounds like a good idea to me. With 
people going absolutely ape over boating and camp- 
ing nowadays, houseboating gives you a combina- 
tion of the two that’s pretty hard to beat. And these 
Surfside 6 houseboats are really lush! You can get 
a gang together and get an S-6 houseboat for a 
week-end for as little as 125 bucks. Since these 
babies sleep six people in cool comfort, how can 
you beat a deal like that? 


MENTIONED IN THE August issue of FW the news 
of happenings that are going on around the entire 
Florida coast in new marinas. 

Got recent word from that lovely little lady in 
St. Petersburg, Helen Sullivan, who sent forth a few 
words of well-deserved praise on the new “Club 
Marina” at Maximo Moorings Marina. Aptly dubbed 
“the most beautiful and complete marina facility on 
the Sun Coast . . . “Maximo Moorings Yacht Club 
has a sorta brand-new concept in boating pleasure. 

Here’s what you get if you decide to pull into 
port in St. Petersburg for the coming winter 
months: 

Free pool membership for husband and wife at 


BOATING 


By ELGIN WHITE 


the beautiful pool (small extra charge for young- 
sters). 

Free evening movie programs every other week, 
featuring showings on interesting nautical subjects 
as well as general theatrical movies. 

Free informal evening get-togethers every other 
week—featuring lectures and discussions on boating 
and fishing subjects. 

Special interest activities throughout the year, 
featuring a $2,000 cash and merchandise fishing 
tournament, rendezvous parties with neighboring 
yacht clubs, formal and informal dance events, 
swimming parties, fish fries and barbecues, fashion 
shows and card parties, and luncheon get-togethers. 

If anything is left out, I don’t know how. 

Helen says this thing is bigger than both of us, 
and knowing Helen, I’ll believe it! If you’re a true 
boatman on Florida’s west coast and haven’t been 
by to see Maximo Moorings, you’re missing a bet. 
It is a pretty scrumptious lay-out, I'll tell ya. 


O.K. . . . crank up the knowledge box. 

There are so many questions coming our way on 
proper ways to do this, and what are the rules on 
that, etc., that we have decided, through the splen- 
did cooperation of Dick Husband of the Tallahassee 
Power Squadron, to hold a li’l quiz to test your 
boating knowledge. 


Questions are to be answered by interested boat- 
men, and forwarded to ol’ skip here at FLorRIpA 
WILDLIFE, and we'll see if we can’t work up a nice 
prize of a fine fishing reel for the person sending 
back the most correct answers. Check in another 
part of this column for the quiz form. Answer each 
question to the best of your ability, and then return 
the form to me c/o FLorma WitpiiFE. All forms 
must be in by November 1. The winner of the reel 
will be announced in the January issue and in case 
of ties, which I doubt there will be, we will make a 
duplicate award. 


So, get to thinkin’, skipper, and let’s see if you 
know as much about the rules of boating as you 
think you do. No fair cheatin’! 


John Crouse of Sea Talk in Miami sends forth the 
following information on the up-coming Miami In- 
ternational Boat Show, scheduled for the Dinner 
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Maximo Moorings in St. Petersburg has the very latest facilities and equipment for the boating vacation. 


Key Auditorium on Biscayne Bay February 17- 
22, 1967: 

“The giant display of marine products and serv- 
ices is already booked solid with an estimated $20,- 
000,000 worth of exhibits expected to fill the show’s 
150,000 square feet of display area and dockside 
space. 


“Last year’s Miami show set an all-time attendance 
record of 161,109 visitors while having to turn away 
some 100 exhibitors because of a shortage of room.” 

Reflecting a bit on this magnificent boat show 
... I recall the first Miami Boat Show was held 
‘way back in 1937 in a tent on Biscayne Boulevard 
in downtown Miami, and there was a grand total 
of 15 exhibitors on hand and not many more spec- 
tators. 


An indication of the general health of the marine 
industry is the fact that most of the show’s “regu- 
lars” have requested additional display area for the 
1967 event. The requests had to be turned down 
because of lack of display area. I have said for the 
past couple of years, this Miami show is going to 
have to seek new quarters. Dinner Key is a fine 
(in fact, ideal) spot for an international boat show, 
but this thing is getting so large the auditorium, 
even with supplemental tenting, just can’t hold all 
the equipment exhibitors want to display. 


GETTING BACK TO PowER Squadrons for a mo- 
ment, Dick Husband, Educational Officer for Tal- 
lahassee Power Squadron, came by to spell out 
some of the things these fine organizations do for 
boating throughout the country. 


There are more than 340 squadrons in the U. S. 
Power Squadron organization throughout the con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Canal Zone, plus Okinawa, Japan and Puerto Rico. 


These squadrons hold regular classes on all as- 
pects of boating. The courses feature lectures on 
Safety Afloat, Seamanship, Small Boat Handling, 
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Equipment and Government Regulations, Rules of 
the Road, Aids to Navigation, the Mariner’s Com- 
pass and Charts and Piloting. 


Husband says about 125,000 boatmen a year take 
these courses. U. S. Power Squadrons now number 
65,000 members, who obtain membership by invita- 
tion only. And the only way you can become a 
member is to pass the PS course of instruction. 

In addition to the courses listed above, advanced 
courses are available for members only, including 
instructions on boat construction, advanced pilot- 
ing, and navigation. Elective courses include 
weather, marine electronics, engine maintenance, 
and sailing. 


So, you can see Power Squadrons cover the whole 
spectrum of seamanship from bow to stern. The 
prime purpose of any U. S. Power Squadron is ED- 
UCATION ... learning to operate a boat safely 
and skillfully. 


There are 30 squadrons in Florida in the three 
designated districts—west coast, south-east, and 
north-east coasts. 


Any person sincerely interested in good boating 
habits all year ‘round in our state could do well to 
become interested in joining a power squadron. They 
do a tremendous job. 


THIS MONTH OF October brings about one of Flor- 
ida’s truly great boating adventures—the annual 
Kissimmee Boat-A-Cade. The 18th annual extrava- 
ganza, which will start at Kissimmee, on Lake 
Tohopekaliga (say it!) October 20. The cruise 
will run down the lake, and the Kissimmee River, 
to Lake Okeechobee. First night out the more than 
600 persons who will be on the Boat-A-Cade will 
“rough it” on the banks of the river near the Avon 
Park bombing range, which, hopefully, will not be 
in use that night. 

The second night will be at Belle Glade, a small, 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
hospitable community on the south end of Lake 
Okeechobee. The third night will be spent at fabu- 
lous River Ranch Acres, where Gulf-American 
Land Corporation has built a modern recreation 
area including a motel, marina, rec hall and other 
facilities. Everything there has been turned over 
to the adventurous ones for the night. 


I recall having made this trip several years ago, 
and unless you’re in the mood to have a good time 
—forget it. People from all over the nation converge 
on Kissimmee for this bash. Tourists bringing their 
boats in from as far away as Idaho show up for 
their annual winter stay in Florida early enough to 
make this cruise. This is sorta like the “kick off” 
for them, and they really live it up. 


Those over-nighters along the river banks reveal 
the creativeness that typifies American ingenuity. 
Special tents, lean-tos, coverlets, cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, gaming boards, relaxants, even water 
skis and Ouija boards are all part of the parapher- 
nalia that is brought along on the Kissimmee Boat- 
A-Cade. 

There are sober ones along, and then there are 
the other kind. The other kind are the ones various 
safety patrols, sheriff’s patrols, and the like have to 
contend with. In fact, on one trip, we saw more of 
these happy people in the water than on it. 

But the Kissimmee Boat-A-Cade is a party you 


All sorts of tents, lean-tos, 
and special camping equipment 
can be seen on the Kissimmee 
Boat-A-Cade, an annual affair 
during the month of October. 


shouldn’t miss if you’ve never been on it. Bring 
your sense of humor. 


You CAN FUSS AT THE teen-agers today all you 
want to, but just check back a few years when you 
were one. At least they’re still coming up with 
ideas, albeit some of them are better not thought 
up! 

Boating wise, though, the kids have come up 
with what they call Zip Dating, and it ain’t got a 
thing to do with Post Office! 

Zip Dating is a sorta “wet Watusi,” and a form 
of aquatic togetherness. It is inspired by a new 
product from Union Carbide called a “Zip Sled.” 

Highly bouyant, the novel craft is 54 in. long and 
built for water skiing, aquaplaning, zip sledding, 
surfing and water tobogganing. 

The light-weight but sturdy Zip Sled is made of 
“blow-molded” polyethylene, and won’t break or 
crumble. 

And my, how it encourages “‘togetherness!”’ 

It'll cost you $24.95 for one. If you’re interested, 
write Consumer Products Division of Union Car- 
bide Corp., 270 Park Avenue in New York. 


MAyBE IT Is just me, or have you noticed it, too? 
Seems the day of “cowboying” on the water is get- 
ting to be passe. I sure hope so. But in recent 
months I have noticed less and. less hot-rodding of 
boats on the waterway, particularly in small river 
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areas, where such tactics can be down-right danger- 
ous. 

I think a lot of it has to do with education. Many 
youngsters who are driving boats, whether their 
own or Pop’s, have taken heed to the advice that is 
being distributed quite liberally in the Florida Youth 
Boating Safety Campaign that was organized at the 
suggestion of Governor Burns and implemented 
through the cooperation of the Florida Boating 
Council and the various sheriff’s offices. 


There is no greater pleasure in the world than 
boating, and with the waterways getting sorta 
crowded, adherence to common sense and propriety 
will do more to make boating the number one 
participating sport in the world than anything else. 
It is getting to that point now, and careful drivers 
on the water will mean assured safety for all of us. 

I’m no fuddy-duddy, but to me safe boating 
shouldn’t have to be preached. It should come nat- 
urally. © 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Test your boating knowledge. Answer the following questions 
to the best of your ability, tear out and return to Elgin 
White, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee, Fla., 32304. Deadline for returning 


questionnaire is November 1, 1966. 


1. The forward end of a vessel is called the 

2. The right hand side facing forward is 

3. The left side facing forward is 

4. The breadth of a vessel is her 

5. When you descend into a vessel, you go ___——S 

6. Openings in the ship’s sides for the admission of light 
and air are called 

7. A speed of a nautical mile per hour is eaies a 

8. A nautical mile is ____- Ss eet, 

9. How many statute miles are in a nautical mile? 

0. Two very popular patented anchors having excellent Batic 
ing power for their light weight are 
Gnd. oo Se eee 

11. One fathom is equal to ___——————CS«weeetj. 

12. A temporary knot which serves the purpose of an eye 
spliceis called the’ =) ee 

13. The slogan of the U. S. Coast Guard is ” 

14. Scuffing of the hull against a wharf or float is prevented 
by means of 

15. When entering a small boat, you vahould step as near to 
the _______ ss ——CsSCSsé§aass: possible. 

16. Small children should always wear a 
as a safety measure. 

17. In case of “Man Overboard” from a motorboat, the first 
things a passenger or member of the crew should do are: 


18. The international distress call on the radio telephone 
IS eee Bee; 

19. When taking gasoline on board, all doors, windows and 
hatches, must be 2 

20. Never attempt to start the engine until you have checked 
the -bilget for: 2 ree oy 

21. In outboard boats, any additional supplies of gasoline 
should be carried in approved ___———————s—CSCSSsS cars. 

22. Name two types of fire extinguishers which are approved 

by the U. S. Coast Guard. 


23. As a personal life saving device, all motor boats must 
carry U. S. Coast Guard approved life preservers. How 
many are required when there are: 

(a) four people aboard? 
(b) eight people aboard? 

24. Any person operating a pleasure boat Fockicssly in vio- 
lation of any provision of the Federal Motor Boat Act 
may be subject to a fine as high as 
and/or a jail sentence of as long as __-_ CS 

25. Name five items that are NOT REQUIRED by the Motor 
Boat Act, but which should be aboard: 
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26. The American Ensign is flown aboard ship from ___- 
wees st OED oe Se Se 

27. The yacht club flag is generally — = ——————SEESSS—sS in 
shape. 

28. On an outboard with bow and stern staffs only, the Yacht 
Club pennant is flown from the ; 

29. Is a vessel legally responsible for damage caused by 
her wash? 

30. Must an open outboard carry apaineea fire extinguishing 
equipment? __—— SSCS 

31. Inboard and outboard skippers should show good manners 


towards sailing vessels by keeping to ____________ off 
them. 

32. Must an 18 foot outboard used on tidal waters be li- 
censed? 


33. To keep from marring vorsishen decks and to prevent 
slipping, footgear should be —_-- SEES 

34. When towing a dinghy through an anchorage, insure 
against fouling any other vessel’s line by 


35. The fundamental object of the Rules of the Road is to 
prevent 

36. The Danger Zone is the area from 
Lt Nephet ali ds PEL POR ae 

37. A sailboat, under sail alone, has the right of way over 
a powerboat at all times, except when 


38. In case of collision at sea, each vessel must stand by 
until it is definitely certain that the other vessel is 


39. What is a cross signal? 
40. The starboard side light is colored 
pore ‘sidG- te, 
41. During what period must lights be used? 


and the 


42. Nun buoys are Sse ceased by their blunt conical shape 
ind *thietg t= oe ee ee ee EOlOF: 

43. Odd Numbers distinguish the ___________ shaped 
buoys. 

44. A red sector in a light indicates an area of 

45. Basically the small boat compass is a 

46. A compass is usually housed in aq — SCS; ;] 

47. Lines representing Meridans of Notes cross a chart 
FOI, Se) 6 2 bos 

48. The charted depths of water are measured from 

(Atlantic and Gulf Coasts) 

a ees er ee PACITIC; CONSE) 

49. The vertical rise and fall in a body of water is called 


50. The horizontal flow of water is called 


HITE-TAILED DEER is the largest and most abun- 

dant big game mammal native to Florida and 
as such has always been of importance in relation to 
man. This relationship has by no means been static 
but rather has changed with historical changes that 
have taken place. In prehistoric times, deer was a 
most important item in the Indian diet and extensive 
use was made of its skeleton and hides. During 
colonial times the colonists, particularly the English, 
affected the relationship between man and deer by 
the promotion of trade in which the currency was 
deer hides. As Florida has become more densely 
populated, its economy has changed. Domesticated 
animals have largely replaced deer as a food item 
and hides have lost their importance in trade. As a 
result of these changes, deer have become a man- 
aged resource for recreation. 

This changing relationship between deer and man 
is traced very briefly in this article. 

Before Florida was discovered by Europeans, it 
had been inhabited for centuries by Indians. These 
Indians lived in a wilderness which both horrified 
and fascinated white man. Three major terrestrial 
plant associations interspersed by various aquatic 
situations made up this wilderness. These will be 
discussed briefly as they are important in influencing 
the settlements of men and concentrations of deer. 

The terrestrial situations may be divided into up- 
land forests, hammock lands, and pine flatwoods. 
The dry upland forests are composed of patches of 
scrub characterized by sand pine, dwarf trees and 
shrubs including various types of oaks and the more 
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widely distributed highpine association made up of 
longleaf pine, oaks, saw palmetto, and wire grass. 
This latter has been widely timbered for pine. 

The hammock or mixed hardwood forest gener- 
ally has rich soils. Its plant associations differ ac- 
cording to their soil moisture, however, typically 
they are not as dry as the upland forest nor as wet 
as the flatwoods. 

The flatwoods generally have an impermeable 
layer in their soil which results in poorly drained 
areas, alternately dry or flooded. The flatwoods 
main plan association is pine with wire grass 
or saw palmetto. The aquatic situations include 
streams, ponds, lakes, marshes, bayheads, and 
swamps. Florida being principally underlain by 
limestone, the depressions that may be filled with 
water are largely the result of solution and collapse 
of the limestone. 

Man and deer, just as all living things, prefer cer- 
tain habitats which best meet their need for year- 
round food and water sources and shelter or cover. 
In Florida, man seems to have preferred the river 
banks and coastal locations until he began to depend 
heavily on agriculture at which time the richer 
hammock soils were usually chosen. Deer are found 
in highest concentrations in areas where the win- 
ter forage is good and this is usually best in forests 
that have enough oaks to produce a good crop of 
mast. These conditions, favored by both men and 
deer are found scattered throughout most of Flor- 
ida. 

Florida was in fact broadly inhabited by Indians: 
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the Calusa along the west coast south of Tampa, 
the Tekesta on the southeast coast, the Timucua in 
the central peninsula, and the Apalachee in the 
panhandle. 

From all we know the relationship between the 
Indians and deer in Florida indicates a profound 
dependence on deer by the Indians who must in turn 
have been an important predator of the deer. Every 
archeological site in which animal bones have been 
preserved contains bones of deer. To be sure deer 
bones are more abundant at some sites than at 
others but no other animal is present in all sites and 
remains of few animals are as abundantly repre- 
sented as deer is in some sites. 

Deer had many uses to the Indians. Of foremost 
importance deer provided food. Furthermore, the 
hides had a multitude of functions as clothing, raw 
hide, and bags (faon) for their own use and as a 
very important trade item to European colonists. 

Various processes were used for tanning hides 
and in many cases deer brains were one of the tan- 
ning ingredients. Worked bone and antler are often 


The illustration at right, and those appearing on 
pages 12 and 13, are from paintings made in 1564 
by artist Jacques Lemoyne; and reproduced through 
the courtesy of author Stefan Lorant, from his book 
“The New World” (Duell). Portrayed at the right is an 
early method of hunting used by the Indians. The 
three Indians under deer skins, complete with ant- 
lered heads, are stalking buck deer across a stream. 


The artifacts shown below were all excavated by 
Frank Cushing at the Key Marco site, on Marco 
Island, Fla. At left, from the top: a quartered 
metatarsal; feather holder: pin with rattlesnake 
motif, probably deer bone: Two points, probably 
deer bone: and object from metatarsal. At right, 
from the top: tibia shaped into a point; meta- 
tarsal with groove on either side, preparatory 
to splitting: posterior half of metatarsal formed 
into a spatula: and quartered metatarsals. 


recovered from archeological sites. The cannon bone, 
the longest bone of the foot, was most often used to 
make pins and feather holders as well as other orna- 
ments and tools. Antler, being resilient yet tough, 
was important for working flint into arrow and 
spear points. 

Early travelers in Florida have described some of 
the various hunting methods used by the Indians. 
One method is protrayed in an engraving of a paint- 
ing done by Jaques LeMoyne, a French artist who 
lived at Fort Caroline near Jacksonville in 1564. 
This picture shows three Indians each under deer 
skins complete with antlered heads and each carry- 
ing a bow and arrow confronting three bucks across 
a stream. Stalking deer with this disguise or vari- 
ations of it is described by a number of early trav- 
elers in the southeast and may have been widely 
used. 

Another form of deception used was a deer call 
resembling the cry of a fawn to attract deer. Fire- 
hunting is another method described in several of 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the early chronicles. During certain seasons, January 
in central Florida, fires were set to drive the deer 
toward waiting hunters or to surround deer with 
fire so that they might be easily caught when trying 
to escape. 

From the evidence collected from Indian sites, it 
would seem that Indians were taking kills com- 
parable to other natural predators of deer in that 
relatively few deer in their prime years were taken. 
As hunting pressure increased to meet the demands 
of trade with the colonists more and more prime 
animals were taken until there was no age class 
which was even relatively immune to loss from 
hunting. 

The study of the deer remains excavated from 
Indian sites also reveals some evidences of butcher- 
ing and cooking techniques which may have been 
used. The explanation which best accounts for the 
parts of the deer skeletons that are missing, dam- 
aged, or burned from at least one large Indian site in 
Florida is that the Indians quartered the carcasses 
and roasted each quarter. 

Another one of LeMoyne’s drawings depicts a 
scene of Indians smoking carcasses of various sorts. 
A rack was erected over a smoky fire and across the 
rack lie complete unskinned carcasses of alligator, 
snake, fishes, and a skinned but otherwise intact 
deer. It seems questionable that they would not 
have prepared the animals further before smoking 
them. According to LeMoyne, these smoked meats 
were stored for use during the winter months. 

Insight into the importance of deer to the Indians 
is given in the description and picture also by 
LeMoyne of a ceremony in which the deer plays a 
central part. “Every year, just before spring, Chief 
Outina’s subjects take the skin of the largest stag, 
with its horns still on, and stuff it with choicest 
roots that grow there. On its horns, neck, and body 
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they hang long garlands of the best fruits. Thus 
decorated, it is carried with music and song to an 
open, level place and hung on a high tree with its 
head and breast towards the sunrise.” 

There is also archeological evidence for cere- 
monial treatment of deer in the carved and painted 
deer head maskes and carved antlers found in some 
south Florida sites. 

The important place of deer in the lives of the 
Indians even increased during colonial times as 
deer was the foremost article of trade with the colo- 
nists. 

After the discovery of Florida in 1513 by Ponce 
de Leon, there followed a very turbulent period of 
colonization. The Spanish colonization of Florida 
was challenged by the French who gained control of 
the land west of Florida and by the English 
who were in control to the north. The Spanish pol- 
icy in dealing with the Indians was based on reli- 
gion and agriculture. Missions spread from the two 
settled centers, St. Augustine and Pensacola. At 
these missions deer and other wild game in addition 
to domesticated animals were used as food. 

This Spanish-Indian system came into conflict 
with the English system which was based solely on 
trade. The English system prevailed when Florida 
was ceded to England in 1762. Frontier trade was a 
rigorous business for both the traders and their 
clientele. The distances between trading posts and 
the main trading centers of St. Augustine, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, and Charles Town were great. 
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Jacques LeMoyne’s drawing, at far left, 
shows Indians smoking various sorts of 
carcasses for the winter months. Shown 
at right is an Indian ceremony in which 
a stuffed deer plays the central part. 


Other artifacts, left, excavated by 
Mr. Frank Cushing at the Key Marco 
site, are, from the top: an unknown 
item, probably made from deer bone: 
a carved bone ring; and an element 
of some type of old composite tool. 


The principal item of trade was deer hides for 
use as leather as opposed to fur and as late as the 
1750’s deer hides brought greater returns than all 
other commodities combined. The volume of trade 
fluctuated greatly with the luck of the hunters, 
numbers of traders, and intertribal and interna- 
tional warfare. The trade was lighter from St. Au- 
gustine, where in 1771 only four thousand pounds of 
hides were traded, than from Pensacola where dur- 
ing the same year the combined export from Pensa- 
cola and Mobile was 250,000 pounds of hides. The 
annual export from Charles Town between 1739 and 
1762 was from 131,000 pounds to 355,000 pounds 
and from Georgia between 1765 and 1773 was more 
than 200,000 pounds. 

This represents quite an impressive volume of 
trade as the average hide weighs one and one-half 
pounds. It is hard to judge the effect that this hunt- 
ing had on the deer population but locally it must 
have represented a heavy pressure and diminished 
the herds. An early writer (1682) said “There is 
such infinite Herds that the whole Country seems 
but one continued Park.” 

These exports represent a great slaughter and the 
“infinite herds” of the late seventeenth century 
must have been seriously diminished particularly in 
parts of the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and North 
Florida. The trade, because of transportation prob- 
lems, probably did not affect peninsula Florida to a 
great extent. 

The effect of trade pressure on the deer herds 
is revealed in the age structure of the deer remains 
found at Indian sites inhabited by Indians who car- 
ried on trade. There seems to be a trend at these 
sites for a slightly greater catch of deer in their 
prime than at sites where there was no trade pres- 
sure. 

For the pioneers as well as the Indians in Florida, 
hunting was a way of life and the sale of hides made 
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up much of their income. Firehunting (gun and 
light at night) was a common practice for taking 
game in the early days. This resulted in 1828 in the 
first legislation controlling hunting. It prohibited 
fire hunting west of the Suwannee River and later 
included the entire territory. As one would expect, 
without provision for enforcement until 1897, this 
law carried little weight. 

The position of Fish and Game warden became 
state supported in 1905. The warden was without a 
conservation program but had to carry out succes- 
sive legislation enacted and repealed by the Legis- 
lators under the pressures of various groups. 

One of these pressure groups was composed of 
ranchers who were losing a great deal of money 
through loss of cattle from “Texas Cattle Fever.” At 
the turn of the century the vector of this disease, a 
tick, was discovered. A tick eradication program 
based on dipping livestock was put into effect. Re- 
peated outbreaks of the disease in areas where it 
had been eradicated implicated deer as reservoirs 
for the disease. This started a program for deer 
slaughter and between 1937 and 1939 more than 
9,000 deer were killed although in other areas of the 
southeast and on the Seminole Indian Reservation 
in South Florida the fever tick was eradicated 
without the elimination of deer. This raised serious 
doubt that the slaughter of deer which took such a 
terrible toll was necessary. Through intensive re- 
search and wise management of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission such needless 
waste has been prevented. 

The growth of population and expansion of indus- 
try which results in habitat destruction is the other 
serious limitation upon the deer herds in Florida. 
A program based on research and the development 
of management practices and their implementation 
is essential to the maintenance of this and other 
wildlife resources. © 
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South Florida’s new fishing centers 
have “opened the door’ to many 


unique fresh water angling sites 


STILL FEEL LIKE a tourist when I go fresh water 

fishing in South Florida, even after 15 years of 
splashing around down there. 

You'll never learn it all and you'll never meet 
anyone else who knows all of it either. Add to this 
the fact it changes faster than a chorus girl’s hair 
style and you'll have a basis for plenty of fishing 
arguments with both sides in the right. 

Over near the East Coast in the Loxahatchee man- 
agement area there’s an ultra modern fishing head- 
quarters and tackle shop. The other day I peeked 
into the display freezer with which they tantalize 
fishermen by exhibiting outstanding catches and 
noted that it contained a tarpon. I commented that 
I didn’t know they caught tarpon back in there, 
after which we went fishing and found some but 
they didn’t want a bass bug that day. 
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SAWGRASS 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


While my wife and I caught some bass and bream 
I knowingly explained to her that some of Florida’s 
best bass fishing is in the South but that the fish 
run small. On the way back from our excursion we 
stopped at the tackle shop again and noted they 
had added a freshly caught, 12-pound 2-ounce bass 
to the display so I guess they don’t run TOO small. 

That’s sawgrass country and most of the fishing 
is done in canals built for flood control, or along 
roads for the removal of highway fill. Stories of air- 
boats and swamp buggies operating in the trackless 
sawgrass wastes of the Everglades have led many 
potential fishermen to believe only a sportsman with 
built-in radar or Seminole Indian blood would dare 
venture into the fishing country. That’s completely 
wrong because most of the fish caught are taken 
in waters easily reached by boat and very close to 
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paved highways. If you have a complex about civil- 
ization you never need to get out of sight of the 
traffic and getting lost would take serious effort on 
those ditches. 


The water is so well sheltered that almost any 
boat is large enough. Small motors are satisfactory 
and there’s plenty of fishing with no motor at all. 
For that matter, you can fish from the bank on 
hundreds of miles of roadside waterways and your 
catch is unpredictible. Often an angler with his heart 
set on a mess of bream has encountered a king- 
sized snook or some other salt water torpedo 30 
or more highway miles from Gulf or ocean and I 
once observed a lady tourist in a picture hat who 
hooked a 50-pound tarpon while canepoling for 
warmouth. She then concluded her fishing, looking 
apprehensively back at the canal while returning 
the remains of her tackle to the car. 


Biggest news in South Florida fresh water fishing 
right now are the three new fishing centers op- 
erated with the blessing of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission and the Flood Control Dis- 

trict. 


They are the Holiday, Sawgrass and Loxahatchee 
“camps” and all of them are nearly new. The tackle 
stores, boat liveries, lunch facilities and gasoline 
pumps are operated as concessions with approval of 


FISHING 


Tarpon like the one upper left, go 
a long way into fresh water canals 
and can be fished from many road- 
sides. They can be quite a surprise 
for bream fishermen. A good snook, 
right, is probably the most sought 
prize from South Florida ditches. 
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the government agencies and anybody who figures 
a “fish camp” is a sort of miniature waterfront slum 
should have a look at these sharp installations. 

The Loxahatchee headquarters and landing are lo- 
cated just west of U.S. 441 and almost straight west 
of Boynton Beach. Sawgrass Camp is just east of 
U.S. 27, north of Andytown near the intersection 
of U.S. 27 and State Road 84 west of Ft. Lauderdale. 
Holiday Camp is south of Andytown on the west 
side of U.S. 27. Andytown is well known to fisher- 
men but too small to appear on some highway 
maps. 


All of the rental equipment at all of these camps | 
is excellent and none of it is old. The favored rental 
craft are aluminum johnboats, ideal for this kind 
of fishing as they give you needed length and room 
without weight, and high freeboard is unneeded. 


One minor fly in the ointment can be boat traffic 
on weekends. The canals aren’t wide enough to hide 
in, and even courteous boat operators can bounce 
you around a little with their wakes. 


We made Holiday Park on a week day when the 
bass didn’t seem to be doing much so we toured 
some of the canals. One cast into a clump of grass 
brought a rather unusual missed strike which turned 
out to be a small but undaunted alligator who was 
willing to try again and a couple of otters fooled 
around the boat for a while. A school of tarpon 
didn’t want to cooperate so Debie announced she’d 
do a bit of bream fishing and tied a rubber spider 
to a fly leader. That was fun for a while but got old 
pretty quickly. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

It developed that I was seated in an excellent po- 
sition to remove and release Debie’s bluegills as 
she swung them around to me and after the first 
25 or 30 had been captured my gayety subsided 
somewhat. 


Undoubtedly the panfish are overcrowded in 
some areas but most of the fish she caught were 
hand-sized keepers. On that particular day there 
were too danged many of them and it turned into 
quite a production with the bluegills gulping the 
“bream killer,” snapping the rubber legs and chas- 
ing it out of the water when she tried to make a 
new cast. If fishing hadn’t been quite so good it 
would have been terrific and we plan to go back 
some time when they aren’t quite so hungry. 


From there we visited Sawgrass Camp where the 
boathouse is quite a show place. At Sawgrass as in 
some other areas you’re required to fly a 10-foot 
flag staff from your boat as a safety precaution 
while traveling through sawgrass channels, the flag 
being visible to other boatmen and especially to 
airboat skippers. Majority of the staffs are simply 
cane fishing poles. At Sawgrass they have some is- 
land picnic areas that are pretty now and due to 
be even more attractive as vegetation grows. 


Fishing in these FCD areas is commonly com- 
pared to that in Lake Okeechobee although most 
of the canal anglers don’t fish right into the heaviest 
vegetation. The canals are generally deep enough 
that you can use almost any kind of lure, provid- 
ing you keep it away from the immediate edges. 
In morning and evening, especially, fish tend to 


move out into small, shallow flats just off the ca- 
nals. When there’s truly low water the main ditches 
are about the only places you can operate. They’re 
often edged with lush coontail moss and relative 
plants and herein lies the tale of my disgrace at 
Loxahatchee. 


We started fishing there late in the afternoon a 
couple of miles from camp and a little apprehensive 
of building thunderheads. Our first bass fell to a 
Rapala; then a good-sized pickerel passed at a Ha- 
waiian Wiggler but missed. A couple more small 
bass, one of which took a Rebel on top, and we 
headed for the dock with giant raindrops splatting 
around us. 


After cowering in the car for a few minutes we 
decided most of the rain had passed and set forth 
again. Three fellows came along with a rented boat 
and one of them seemed to be wrestling with some 
sort of monster amidships. He finally heaved it up 
and it developed into a giant string of bluegills— 
limits for three and about all one guy could handle. 

He and his friends had been using flyrods and 
hadn’t even bothered to attach reels, just tying on 
the line. 


An aluminum pram, below, is good transportation for 
the canals that can’t be fished from the bank. This 
one is being launched at a small bridge. There is 
nothing shabby about the new fishing resorts, above 
right, south of Lake Okeechobee. This is the build- 
ing and boat landing at Loxahatchee. A nice bass, 
at right, taken from a canal near Ochopee. There 
are lots of big snook to be found in these waters. 
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With only a short while to fish, I began using a 
big popping bug and caught a pair of undersized 
bass. . 


Then my bug disappeared quietly in the center 
of a sizable swirl and I set the hook against some- 
thing pretty solid. Figuring it was a decent bass, I 
lifted the tip high and he seemed to be coming to 


the surface to jump. 


When he was still a foot or two down and still 
invisible, he moved around my end of the boat 
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which was pointed toward a heavy growth of coon- 
tail moss, slightly beneath the surface and some 15 
or 20 feet away. I pulled up harder and, for the 
first time I really felt the measured tugs of a big, 
hard-working tail. I never gave line but he simply 
pulled my rod tip down and went into the moss. I 
hauled and heaved and Debie rowed over there. As 
I prepared to use a net in a probing operation, the 
leader snapped and I haven’t seen that fish yet. 


There was a long and accusing silence from the 
other end of the boat and, in self defense, I pro- 
nounced the escapee as a monster bass of record 
stature but I recall with some discomfort several 
other times I’ve dug monsters out of coontail moss 
only to learn that the fates had substituted a small 
bass for the giant I expected. 


Then it rained again and I never bothered to put 
on my raincoat, feeling sure it wouldn’t last long. 
Since it was warm it wasn’t too bad driving all the 
way home, some 200 miles, in sopping clothes. 


All of the canals that surround Lake Okeechobee 
are good prospects and while you’re in that south- 
ern section the Belle Glade part of the big lake is a 
good bet. Most fishermen avoid big Okeechobee 
water when there’s lots of wind but once you reach 
the spot you want to fish, it may be almost com- 
pletely protected. There’s a fine public park at 
Belle Glade with a good launching ramp and there 
are some excellent fishing camps with boat rentals, 
bait and supplies. From there you can visit a lot of 
canals in addition to the big water. 


Generally the most crowded time at Belle Glade 
is during speckled perch (crappie) season, which 
also happens to be a good time for bass and comes 
during the late winter and early spring. Bass fish- 
ing can be good at any time of year and if you 
don’t like to fish the “‘hayfields” of grass there are 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
many open areas near bonnet beds both in the lake 
proper and along the canals. 

As in some of the sawgrass canals, ultra light 
tackle won’t be satisfactory with big bass since 
they'll generally make it to the vegetation in one 
way or another and a 4-pound spinning line just 
won't get the job done. Some Okeechobee guides 
recommend 20-pound test casting line and it will 
work all right as long casts aren’t necessary. Spoons 
and pork rind are extremely efficient in the heavy 
stuff. Most of the fishing I’ve done has been drifting 
in a boat and that’s mighty comfortable but when 
the water isn’t too high, wading is very productive 
although too arduous for most anglers used to rid- 
ing rather than walking. George Espenlaub and 
Ned Moren, who fish the more northerly stretches 
of the big lake, tell me that much of their time is 
spent in working out-of-the-way pockets hard to 
reach by boat and, therefore, undisturbed. That, 
they say, is where the big ones can be had. 

Most of the Okeechobee crappie fishing is done 
with small minnows and it slacks off in April. Of 
course the crappie are still there but methods must 
be changed somewhat and they aren’t worked 
much as summer approaches. 

Plenty of Everglades fishing is never publicized, 
simply because there are no commercial interests 
involved and the scene is a long way from town. 

The Tamiami Trail, U.S. 41, has had a lot of pub- 
licity because of the excellent snook and tarpon 
fishing near its western end and that’s what most 
South Florida anglers mean when they talk of the 
“ditch.” Further east it’s mainly panfish and bass 
fishing with occasional salt water specimens and 
there are hundreds of bait fishermen operating from 
the bank on a pleasant week end. Of course the 
beauty of this one is the fact you can simply drive 
along and see where the other fellow is fishing 
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and what luck he’s having. A small boat or canoe 
is fine if you want to rest your feet. 

Some of the most successful snook catchers of 
the Naples and Everglades area are fly fishermen, 
walking the banks. At times (March is often a 
good bet) snook will drive small bait against the 
sawegrass shore and churn the area into a froth easily 
spotted from the car. Last March the area between 
culverts 40 and 72 from Highway 29 to the Marco 
turnoff (you'll need a map to check that) was best 
for that kind of fishing and we did well with small 
streamer flies and a “muddler,” a hair gadget popu- 
lar with fresh water trout fishermen but not avail- 
able in Florida stores. 

There are bass right in among the snook and 
small tarpon at the west end of the trail but the 
pressure is on salt water species. A small boat is 
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helpful in working small feeder canals but is likely 
to spook a lot of fish as they aren’t used to the 
traffic. Plugging from shore is expensive since there 
are few places where you can walk around to get 
a snagged lure. 

The canal that follows state road No. 29 north 
from the Trail has a lot of bass although they run 
rather small. Driving north from the Trail you can 
turn right on a new state road just north of Cope- 
land and find the ditch well filled with fish, some 
of them pretty good bass and really fine bluegills 
although you’re pretty well out of the salt water 
seafood by that time and some of these ditches are 
completely landlocked except during very high 
water. A small spinner fly combination on your 
spinning outfit will do well here as the water is 
fairly open. 

East of Ochopee and just east of the Turner River 
bridge (the river there is largely filled with vegeta- 
tion) there is a canal running south from U.S. 41 
and emptying into Turner River well down toward 
the Gulf. The upper part of this canal follows a 
new gravel road north of the Trail but south of the 
highway there is no road. 


Still fishermen, above left, operate within a short 
rowing distance from the Loxahatchee boat landing, 
and catch plenty of fish. Not all canal fish, left, 
are whoppers. Some of the newer ditches are full of 
very small fish. Fly fishermen, below, are working 
for snook, along one of the Tamiami Trail culverts. 
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Several years ago when that ditch was brand 
new we caught some small bass from shore north 
of the big highway. Last spring we decided to put a 
small boat into it as the shoreline vegetation had 
grown up pretty high. We started in about a mile 
north of U.S. 41 and worked down, catching some 
small bass, but it was after we went under the 
bridge and moved on southward that we had better 
luck, evidently because the water’s deeper and 
hasn’t been fished so much. We caught plenty of 
small bass and I believe the largest was about 3% 
pounds and taken on a fly rod bug. 


It was in March that we had a healthy influx of 
good snook into the canals and I assumed they 
moved up into that bass ditch of ours but never 
heard much from them. In past years there has 
been an occasional good catch of snook in there but 
it’s been pretty inconsistent. 


In April a friend of mine, Johnny Bailey, came 
down during his Easter vacation from college in 
Minnesota and after a not-too-productive session 
with the snook in the mangrove country (salt water 
part of the Everglades) we figured he should have 
a shot at a bass or two since he doesn’t do much 
bass fishing in his native Montana. 


Johnny and I dropped the pram into the canal 
at the bridge and I started off with the 6-horse 
motor, whacking a couple of submerged rocks in 
the process. Johnny, sitting in the bow, was wear- 
ing polarized glasses and suddenly began kicking 
his feet, waving his arms and making unintelligible 
sounds of excitement. I stopped to see what was 
wrong. 


“Snook,” he croaked. “Dozens of them! Big as 
the boat!” 


I didn’t have on polarized glasses but by scrooch- 
ing down and putting my nose near the water, even 
I could see a few of them, burly busters swimming 
grumpily away from us as we moved. When we’d 
stop, they’d disappear, apparently settling back into 
the bottom growth they’d come from. 


Well, we fished for bass until it got dark. Using 
medium-sized flyrod stuff, Johnny caught a bunch 
of big bream, some very small bass and a couple of 
pretty nice ones. It gave us a funny feeling to know 
we were fishing over tons of big snook but not one 
ever showed himself, we heard no big strikes and 
if it hadn’t been for Johnny’s polarized glasses I’d 
never have known one was present. 


Ditches get little promotion, being overshadowed 
by bigger salt water. 


I asked a fellow how he was doing in a sawgrass 
canal. 


“Well,” he reported, “I got a mudfish, a couple 
of warmouth perch about as big as my hand—and a 
40-pound tarpon.” ©®@ 
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1966-67 Hunting Season 


DEER & BEAR: November 19 through January 15, hunting permitted every day. 


Northwest 


TURKEY: Fall Season, November 19 through January 15, hunting permitted every 
day. Spring Gobbler Season, March 25 through April 9. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 19 through March 5, hunting permitted every day. 


Region 


Bag Limits 


Florida Migratory Game Bird Regulations 1966 - 1967 


Waterfowl—Ducks, Geese, Coot 


Seasons: Two Phase, November 24, 1966 through November 27, 1966 

December 3, 1966 through January 8, 1967 
Shooting Hours: From one-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Daily Limit 


Baq Limits Possession Limit 


Ducks 4 (see notes below) 8 
Geese 2 4 
Coot 10 20 


The daily bag limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of the 
following species than: (a) 2 wood ducks; (b) 2 canvasbacks. 

The possession limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of 
the following species than: (a) 4 wood ducks; (b) 4 canvasbacks. 

The limits on American, red-breasted, and hooded mergansers, in the aggregate of 
these species, are 5 daily, and 10 in possession, of which not more than 1 daily and 
2 in possession may be hooded mergansers. 

In the following described areas, two scaup or ringneck ducks may be taken in 
addition to the daily bag limit of ducks: All open waters of the Charlotte Harbor area 
from the Florida Power and Light power line 4 miles east of the U.S. Highway 41 
bridge on the Peace River and from the El Jobean bridge (State Road 776) on the 
Myakka River to a line running from Boca Grande Pass east through Bokeelia to the 
mainland. All open waters of Lake Ponte Vedra on the Guano River Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area in St. Johns County, Florida. All open waters of Banana River from Banana 
Creek. south to State Road 520. AIl open waters of Tampa Bay. All open waters of 
Sarasota Bay south to the Albee Road bridge. All open waters of the Indian River 
from Shiloh south to the bridge on State Road 516 at Melbourne. All open waters 
of Mosquito Lagoon (India River Lagoon) from Oak Hill to State Road 402. All open 
waters of Estero Bay. All open waters of Lemon Bay. 

Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: Waterfowl hunting per- 
mitted only on Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, opening day, and November 25. 
The use of outboard motors is prohibited on Lake lamonia and Lake Jackson during 
the open seasons for waterfowl hunting. 

Waterfowl Hunters must have a 1966-1967 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting 
Stamp before hunting waterfowl. Available from the local post office at a cost of 
$3.00, the “duck stamp”’ is required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of age and 
older. 
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Daily Bag Season Bag Possession Limit 

Deer, Buck Only 3 2 Shooting Hours 
Turkey — Fall Z 3 3 Resident Game 

Spring Gobbler ! 2 5 From, one-half hour before sunrise to 
Squirrel, Grey 10 20 one-half hour after sunset; except 
ssa: Fs : 5 Sete Stl Sten hes het 
Quail 12 24 before sunrise until 12-noon, only. 
Bear 
Wild Hog 1 2 2 


Marsh Hens (Rails and Gallinules) 


Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: September 17 to November 25. 
Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30. 


Mourning Dove 

Shooting hours, 12-noon to sunset. 

Seasons: October 1 to November 6.* 
November 19 to December 4. 
December 17 to January 2. 

Daily Limit 12; Possession Limit 24. 


*During the Oct. 1, to Nov. 6, season, 
Alligator Point, Franklin County, North- 
west Region, will be closed to dove hunt- 


ing. 


Snipe 

Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: November 12 to December 31. 
Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16. 


Woodcock 

Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 

Season: November 12 to December 31; 
except Northwest Region which 
is November 19 to December 31. 

Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10. 
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Regulations—Summary 


Northeast 


Region 


DEER & BEAR: November 12 through November 20 only, in Gilchrist County and that 
portion of Levy County between State Roads 337 and 339. November 12 through 
January 2 in all other counties. Hunting permitted every day. 


TURKEY: No open season in Alachua, Madison and Suwannee counties, or in that 
portion of Columbia County south of State Road 240 and west of State Road 47. 
In all other counties; Fall Season from November 12 through January 2; Spring 
Gobbler Season, March 25 through April 9. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 12 through February 26. Hunting permitted every 
day. 
WILD HOG: In that portion of Levy County between State Roads 337 and 339, 


November 12 through November 20, only. Alachua County and the remaining portion 
of Levy County, November 12 through January 2. 


DEER & BEAR: November 12 through January 2, hunting permitted every day. 


TURKEY: Fall Season, November 12 through January 2, hunting permitted every Central 


day. Spring Gobbler Season, March 11 through March 26, in that portion of the 
Region located south of State Road 50; March 25 through April 9, in that por- 


tion north of State Road 50. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 12 through February 26, hunting permitted every 


day. 


Region 


South 
Florida 


Region 


DEER & BEAR: November 12 through November 20 in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee 
and Sarasota counties. November 12 through January 2 in all other counties. Hunt- 
ing permitted every day. 


TURKEY: Fall Season from November 12 through January 2; hunting permitted 
every day. Spring Gobbler Season: March 11 through March 26, south of State 
Road 50; March 25 through April 9 in Hernando County, north of State Road 50. 


QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 12 through February 26. Hunting permitted every 
day. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS: The use of rifles is prohibited in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee 
and Sarasota counties except .22 rimfire rifles may be used other than for taking of 
deer and bear. The use of dogs in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties 
shall be limited to bird dogs, retrievers and slow trail hounds. The use of running 
hounds or any other dog that can reasonably be considered a dog usable for running 
deer is specifically prohibited. 


DEER & BEAR: No open season on the Florida Keys of Monroe County. November 


12 through January 2, all other counties. Hunting permitted every day. Everglades 


TURKEY: Fall Season, November 12 through January 22, hunting permitted every 
day. Spring Gobbler Season, March 11 through March 26. 


day. 


. 
QUAIL & SQUIRREL: November 12 through February 26, hunting permitted every Region 


WILD HOG: Palm Beach County, November 12 through January 2. 
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BOWHUNTERS 


BIG 
CHANCE 


Bowhunting experiences have a charm 


and attraction different 


than most other forms of hunting 


T° THE DELIGHT OF archers state- 
wide, bowhunting in Florida 
gets off to an early start this sea- 
son—so early, in fact, that two 
scheduled September hunts in 
the Avon Park Game Manage- 
ment Area will be history by the 
time these lines appear in print. 

Numerical support of these 
early hunts, the success attained 
and the final flavor of enjoyment 
can very easily influence par- 
ticipation in later scheduled 
hunts. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
Avon Park bow hunts, licensed 
bowhunters will have widespread 
chances throughout a long calen- 
dar season. 

Ten straight days of legal bow- 
hunting will be observed in the 
Ocala Game Management Area, 
from October 1 through October 
9, with bucks only and other 
specified game legal bag. 

Simultaneously, weekend hunt- 
ing will start on portions of 
the Aucilla Game Management 
Area. Open days will be October 
1-2, 8-9, 15-16 and 22-23 for des- 
ignated legal game. Hunters must 
check in and check out daily 
through the Newport Checking 
Station. No camping inside the 
area is permitted. 

The Citrus Game Management 
Area opens October 15 for fif- 
teen consecutive days of bow- 
hunting, followed by week end 
hunts November 5 and 6; No- 
vember 12 and 13; November 19 
and 20; November 24 through 
27, and December 3 and 4. Bow 
hunting targets include all legal 
game, except bear and turkey. 

Eglin Field enters the Florida 
bowhunting picture on October 
22, with every day hunting 
through November 6. All legal 
game, except bear and turkey, 
may be taken. Hunters must pos- 
sess a local jurisdiction Air Force 
hunting permit in addition to reg- 
ular hunting license. This special 
permit may be purchased when 
first entering the hunt area, and 
hunters are required to check in 
and out daily through the Jack- 
son Guard Station. 
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A camouflage-attired hunter, at 
left, who takes to further brush 
concealment close to a used game 
trail is pretty sure to get in a 
shot. To hit moving deer through 
average cover, right, calls for 
advance preparation, and shoot- 
ing skill by the bowman. A bow 
powerful enough for killing big 
game; sharp arrows; pre-season 
practice — and LUCK — are all 
necessary for successful bagging 
of that deer with bow and arrow. 


By 
EDMUND McLAURIN 


The Camp Blanding Area offers week end hunt- 
ing chances beginning October 22-23 and ending No- 
vember 5-6—three separate week ends and a total 
of six bowhunting days. Bowhunters must enter 
and leave via Check Station No. 2. 

To give luckless license holders a final chance 
to score, and already fortunate ones a chance to 
increase season game bag, five special post-season 
wild hog hunts will be staged in the Guano River 
Wildlife Management Area. Opening hunt is set for 
the week end of January 21-22; there will be week 
end hunts thereafter through February 18-19. 
Other days will be closed to hunting. Only wild 
hogs will be legal game on open days. Camping will 
be permitted only on designated campsites. Tran- 
sient hunters must check in and out the Area 
through the Guano Dam checking station each 
hunting day. 

Except for the Air Force permit needed for hunt- 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


ing on Eglin Field acreage, a single $5.00 archery 
permit attached to regular Florida hunting license 
will be good for all scheduled hunts. 

Wisconsin was the first state to give archers a spe- 
cial bowhunting season, in 1934. 

Florida, in 1952, authorized its first official archery 
season with a 10-day buck hunt in the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest, and Eglin Field began its annual buck 
hunts in 1953. As Florida bowhunting interest in- 
creased, the Citrus Wildlife Management Area was 
added. 

From the Fall of 1960 through the Fall of 1963, 
archers were permitted to harvest both bucks and 
does for at least a few days of every Citrus Area 
hunt. 

Biologists have established that a given range 
will support only so many deer in healthy reproduc- 
tive population, and that, in some areas, it may be 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
advisable to periodically reduce excessive deer pop- 
ulation by decreasing the number of breeding ani- 
mals—meaning a harvest of a designated number 
of does as well as the customary legal bucks. Hunt- 
ing is the logical method. 


Bowhunters feel they should be given first chance 
to reduce deer populations where food range condi- 
tions necessitate human intervention. 


But game biologists say that bowhunters cannot 
do necessary harvesting alone. On Page 143 of “The 
White-Tailed Deer in Florida,” biologists Richard 
F. Harlow and F. K. Jones include this comment: 


“Despite the many desirable qualities associated 
with bowhunting, it has its own rather definite lim- 
itations. ... If the primary goal of deer hunting 
is to reduce an overly abundant population, as is 
frequently the case, archery must give way to gun 
hunting as the means of herd control. Once the 
herd is brought into balance with the ability of the 
land to support deer, however, then archers are 
capable of maintaining proper numbers of ani- 
mals. 


“Effective herd reduction by archers alone is only 
possible if bowhunters number from 100 to 200 per 
square mile daily, an almost unbelievable concen- 
tration of hunters. On a managed area, such as the 
Citrus Wildlife Management Area, this means from 
6400 to 12,000 bowhunters, or one hunter per 3.2 
to 6.4 acres!” 


Even so, Florida bowhunters hope they will be 
given first chance—in whatever strength they can 
muster—when there is a desired deer herd reduc- 
tion. 


It will be an interesting experiment and observa- 
tion; bowhunters pitting their kill-quota confidence 
against the slide-rule calculations of the game bi- 
ologists. The outcome may well determine whether 
or not future deer herd population control can be 
achieved by bowhunting alone. To date, bowhunt- 
ers have never filled allotted season bag limits on 
deer. They will be setting a precedent if they do 
this season. 


To prove their potential as annual excess game 
crop harvesters, the bowmen will assuredly have to 
hunt most carefully, with a minimum of mistakes. 


A bow powerful enough to reliably kill big game; 
matched arrows of proper length and broadhead 
style; sharp arrow-cutting edges; plenty of pre- 
hunting practice on both still and moving targets; 
correct use of camouflage in the field; noise and 
movement reduction; patience—and luck—are all 
requisites. Even the way an arrow is nocked on the 
bowstring can be a major factor in success or fail- 
wre... 
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Whatever the make or style, above, the modern hunting 
bow is far superior to anything the American Indian 
ever had. Successful bowhunting, right, is a special 
sport providing its own feelings of pride and elation. 


Proper nocking calls for an arrow to be close to 
a true right angle to the bowstring, but preferably 
a bit high. The point of nocking must be both cor- 
rect and constant, and the faster the action of the 
bow, the more critical will be existing faults. The 
most common fault is nocking arrows too low on 
bowstring in relation to arrow rest. Correct nock- 
ing point will be somewhere between 4, and %4¢ 
of an inch above a right angle from the arrow rest. 


To make sure they will nock each and every ar- 
row properly and uniformly, careful bowmen first 
determine the correct nocking point on the bow- 
string, then place either split aluminum ring-crimps 
or hand fashioned knots just above and below the 
spot where the bowstring fits in the arrow’s nock. 


Another convenience to the bowhunter is a flex- 
ible arrow holder that holds the arrow in position 
on its shelf rest until the missle is given full draw; 
then the holder springs out of the way. Its advantage 
is especially appreciated when the hunter stands or 
kneels for long periods with ready, but unflexed, 
bow. Without the holder, it is easy for the merest 
bump or pressure change to dislodge the arrow from 
its. shelf... . 


Even though apples are not native Florida fruit 
and a common deer food, for some reason the odor 
of ripe apples seems to have a fascination to Florida 
deer. On that point a number of experimenters are 
solidly united in opinion. They are also convinced 
that the use of an acceptable scent helps to mini- 
mize human odor, which can alert and startle game 
by merest whiff. 
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There are a number of commercial deer-attract- 
ing scents that utilize imitated fragrance of ripe ap- 
ples. The most efficacious and assuredly the easiest 
to use, is G-66 apple scent. It comes in a gas- 
powered container and emits a fine mist of ripe ap- 
ple odor on touch of spray button. A can is easily 
carried in coat pocket or quiver. Sporting goods 
stores stock G-66 apple scent, or can get it for you. 

If you are one of the many bowhunters who like 
to constantly experiment, you might try the Euro- 
pean method of luring deer within bow range— 
violin music played softly! According to a report 
by NatIonaAL GrEoGRAPHIC, the paradoxical method 
gets results. 

Most Florida bowhunters feel that hunting from 
a tree-stand offers definite advantages of conceal- 
ment from game, better hunter visibility and less 
likelihood of low-brush interference with a released 
arrow. The drawback to construction of a perma- 
nent “stand” is the subsequent frustration of likely 
observing game habitually passing a spot just out 
of shooting range. Also, there is often marked clash 
of temperaments when a hunter gets to his stand 
just late enough to find it already occupied by some 
pretentious trespasser. 

Rather than repeatedly cope with these particular 
field problems, some hunters are now using climb- 
ing irons or linemen’s spikes—the kind telephone 
repairmen use to climb slick poles—to reach the big 
limb crotch of any forest tree of choice. Their avail- 
ability makes any big tree crotch a potential tree- 
stand. 
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There is a knack to using the climbers, however. 
You have to keep your knees well out from tree 
trunk, and you have to take short, securely an- 
chored steps. A set of climbing irons can be carried 
in knapsack until needed. 


For ground level hunting, blinds are very ef- 
fective when correctly located and used. Four steel 
rods and a 12 foot length of camouflage netting will 
enable you to quickly set up a blind anywhere in 
the woods. So will an old umbrella frame and 
enough camouflage netting to drape over it. If, for 
some reason, shots do not materialize, then you can, 
to quote Longfellow, “silently steal away” with 
your portable stand to another spot and another 
chance. 


Camouflage Mfg. Company, Jacksonville, Florida, 
makes a five-color camouflage net material that is 
ideal for blind-making. The firm also markets 
ready-made blinds, as well as a complete line of 
camouflage clothing... . 


Can an alert deer dodge an arrow flashing to- 
ward him? Can bowstring noise give a deer suf- 
ficient warning to enable it to get out of the path 
of even a fast-traveling arrow? The answer is 
“Yes!” to both questions. 


There have been numerous reports of deer on the 
run showing momentary acceleration with the 
twang of bowstring—just enough to cause a_ be- 
hind-the-target miss. These instances are under- 
standable when one reflects on the fact that sound 
travels about ten times faster than the swiftest ar- 
row. 


To silence bowstring noise, most bowhunters fit 
bowstrings with brush buttons, or silencers of the 
rubber band variety. In either case, the string ad- 
ditions must be thick enough and wide enough to 
do their intended job. Their location is important. 
Improperly located, the silencers will either be in- 
effective or seriously interfere with normal “cast” 
of the bow. Correctly installed, the attachments re- 
duce bowstring snap or crack to the status of a dull 
thud, with only minor. loss of bow power. 


In use or idle, a long-limbed hunting bow is con- 
stantly vulnerable to accidental damage. The bal- 
anced limbs can be twisted by improper stringing, 
storage or transportation. Unprotected ends can 
catch on car door handles or otherwise suffer from 
hard object impact. Despite precautions, a cherished 
bow can even get stepped on. 


Careful bowmen prefer to transport and store 
their bows in protective luggage style cases that 
often also house arrows and accessories. Mostly 
homemade, some of these cases look as if they were 
destined to be carried by the Jolly Green Giant. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

To cut down on bulk and weight of a giant size 
archery tackle case, many bowmen are electing to 
transport equipment in two sections—the bow in 
a leather or vinyl case, like the ones made by Kol- 
pin Bros. Company, Berlin, Wisconsin, and arrows 
and small accessories in a shorter length box. 


New this season is a takedown model bow that 
utilizes a single handle and shooter’s choice of in- 
terchangeable tournament or hunting weight bow 
limbs. The whole outfit packs in a luggage style 
carrying case no larger than an ordinary arrow stor- 
age box. Product of Wing Archery Company, Jack- 
sonville, Texas, the new bow (with one set of 
takedown limbs and case) is priced at $179.95. Ex- 
tra sets of matched bow-limbs are $64.95. Serious 
archers will undoubtedly pay these prices without 
any qualms. Certain tournament and hunting grade 
bows—without the takedown and interchangeable 
bow-limb features—have long sold from $100 up. 


There was a time when sporting goods dealers 
sold more archery tackle than any other type of 
sports equipment, including fishing tackle, but 
archery tackle sales have dropped from the No. 1 
position as once peak interest has gradually leveled 
off. Even so, a lot of archery tackle is sold every 
year, and one wonders where it all goes eventually. 


Bows and bowstrings do break, and countless 
arrows are lost or broken. 

Drop-outs from the sport occur, but with new 
tackle purchases there is change of heart and re- 
sumption of activity. 

Then, like trapshooters, archers are seemingly 


For sure, quick kills the edges of hunting 
arrows should always be kept razor-sharp. 
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Camouflage clothing, plus a non-reflecting grease 
paint for face and hands, should be chosen by the 
careful bowhunter who elects to stalk his deer. 


never satisfied with their present tackle. They us- 
ually want a better bow, one of a different make, or 
the currently popular model, or they decide to make 
complete change from wood arrows to aluminum or 
fiber glass shafts or vice versa. 


These are some of the reasons that convinced both 
Colt and Browning companies they should make 
archery tackle as well as firearms, and why Ben 
Pearson and Bear Archery companies continue to 
expand. It takes big business to supply the needs of 
more than 40 million archers! 


Bowhunting is a relatively safe sport for the 
participant, so far as danger from other hunters is 
concerned. Self-inflicted injuries, and _ personal 
mishaps that often have an attendant vein of humor, 
are the rule rather than the “I thought he was a 
deer!” type of hunting accident. Even so, there 
have been cases of mistaken identity, with serious 
results. 


A camouflage-attired hunter, further partially 
concealed by brush, can easily be mistaken for hid- 
ing game. “Make Sure of Your Target Before You 
Shoot” is just as much a cardinal rule of bowhunting 
safety as it is in gun hunting. 


Bowhunting has an attraction and a charm that 
no other form of hunting seems to provide... . 
And who knows? Maybe this season will be your 
lucky year. © 
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Ducks Enjoy Highly Successful Nesting Season 


OMPLETED BROOD counts and 
C late nesting ground surveys 
by Ducks Unlimited’s field biolo- 
gists are confirming the optimistic 
hopes of conservationists across 
the nation—1966 has been an ex- 
cellent duck production season 
throughout the prime “duck fac- 
tory” areas of Canada, where 2 
out of every 3 waterfowl on the 
continent are hatched. 

William G. Leitch, Chief Biolo- 
gist for Ducks Unlimited (Can- 
ada), after analyzing late July 
brood count surveys, reports from 
DU’s strategically located field 
personnel, and other information 
obtained from extensive ground 
and aerial surveys, concludes that 
“1966 will likely be the best pro- 
duction year in the past decade in 
terms of broods produced from 
the spring breeding population 
available.” 

Officials of Ducks Unlimited 
give credit for the outstanding 
production to several key factors. 
Abundant water and _ nesting 
cover provided the ducks with 
plenty of vital habitat in which 
to build nests and to hatch and 
successfully raise their broods. 


Excellent weather has also 
played a major role in the excep- 
tional nesting effort. Even though 
a brief cold spell in late April and 
early May divided the brood sea- 
son into early and late phases, 
field surveys indicate that it did 
little to hamper production. DU 
(Canada) biologists report that 
early broods of mallards and pin- 
tails have now been on the wing 
for several weeks; however, the 
peak of the hatch occurred in 
early July and newly hatched 
birds are still putting in an ap- 
pearance. 


Since early May the nesting 
and brood weather across the 
duck-rich Prairie Provinces has 
been favorable, with timely rains 
falling where they were most 
needed to maintain top quality 
habitat. Sufficient water is ex- 
pected for even the latest broods, 
except for a very small area 
southeast of Hanna, Alberta. In 
some of the drier regions, DU 
water control projects are ex- 
pected to play an important role 
in getting late broods on the wing. 


A third big contributor to the 


duck production success this sea- 
son is the much _higher-than- 
expected number of breeding 
pairs returning to the nesting 
grounds from the long migration 
trek to the south. Spring breed- 
ing pair surveys indicated that 
the increase in returning ducks 
was significantly higher than had 
been anticipated as a result of last 
year’s hunting regulations. 


DU biologists report that they 
are quite impressed with the sub- 
stantial production gains in this 
year’s nesting season, particularly 
among mallards and pintails. In 
some areas the increase in mal- 
lard broods came close to the lush 
years of the mid-50’s. 


It is expected that the fall 
flights of ducks down the four 
great flyways of the United States 
will be considerably improved 
over those of last year. While the 
duck populations have not yet 
reached the high levels of the 
mid-50’s, this banner production 
year has resulted in sportsmen 
looking forward to the coming 
Fall waterfowl seasons with con- 
siderable optimism. 


Duck Stamp Cost Increase Being Considered 


A $5 Duck Stamp is possible 
under a bill approved by the 
House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, according 
to the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. The proposal, H.R. 14136, by 
Congressman John D. Dingell 
(Mich.), seeks additional funds 
for the national waterfowl resto- 
ration program. 


Congress, in 1961, authorized 
the advance appropriation of $105 
million over a 7-year period to 
speed the purchase of wetlands 
needed by waterfowl, with the 
advance repaid from future sales 
of Duck Stamps. That vital pro- 
gram has been lagging, however, 
because of the unwillingness of 
Congress to meet the appropria- 
tions scheduled. Only $384 mil- 
lion has been approved so far, 
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rather than the $75 million the 
schedule calls for. 

The wetlands purchase pro- 
gram was helped somewhat by a 
1958 Duck Stamp Act amendment 
requiring that all receipts, other 
than funds necessary to reimburse 
the Post Office Department for 
printing and distributing the 
stamps, must be used for land 
acquisition. Much of the money 
previously had been used for de- 
fraying wildlife refuge operating 
and development expenses. 

H.R. 14136 would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to raise 
the Duck Stamp fee to $5 from 
the present $3. This may add as 
much as $3 million to the $5 mil- 
lion now collected annually. 

H.R. 14136 also would make 
other basic changes. It would 
transfer to the wetlands program 


the amount remaining each year 
from the sale of hay, timber, 
gravel, and other natural refuge 
products after the required pay- 
ments have been made to county 
governments in which refuges 
and other federal wildlife lands 
are located. This could amount to 
$3 million or more annually. 

Another vital change, and this 
has been urged by Congressman 
Dingell as well as by Senators 
Lee Metcalf (Mont.) and Roman 
L. Hruska (Neb.), would require 
that the refuge program be reim- 
bursed at the fair market value 
for refuge lands and develop- 
ments taken for highways, streets, 
and all other non-county facilities. 
The bill also would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
cept gifts, bequests, and donations 
for the refuge program. 
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Fish Hooking 


The gentle slope of some back country launching ramps can 


prove harmful to the traveling angler’s boat trailer 


OST OF THE hunting and fishing material that 
M.ppears in the public prints is aimed at a third 
grade mentality and the commentary of some TV 
outdoor movies is, obviously, intended for a less 
advanced group. 

This doesn’t mean the writers can’t do better; 
it’s just the accepted level at which outdoor litera- 
ture has always been composed for the general pub- 
lic. In specialized outdoor publications the approach 
is sometimes quite adult, even technical. 

What shakes my bush is the reasoning that a TV 
watcher, for example, can be absorbing a news 
commentary which goes pretty well into political 
science and then become a simpleton two minutes 
later when the outdoor show comes on; that he 
can appreciate a well-done commentary on Viet- 
nam politics and then go into ecstasy over a series 
of snapshots of dead fish. 

Don’t get me wrong. The folks who make up 
the successful outdoor shows must know what 
they’re doing or they wouldn’t be on the air long 
and those newspaper articles about record fish 
which manage to leave out all of the important 
details must be the result of consumer research of 
some sort. 

The other day I watched a well-photographed TV 
fishing movie, produced at great expense by a big 
builder of outdoor equipment and obviously in- 
tended for the fairly serious outdoorsman—in which 
the professionally pear-shaped tones of the narra- 
tor followed anglers through a full half hour. A 
wide variety of fish was caught and although the 
narrator listed the kinds to be landed, he avoided 
telling his audience what was being caught when. 

Now I know what happened. Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of footage was cut and spliced so it would 
look good. By that time the guy who knew what 
was going on in the pictures was off shooting a 
sequence on tiger hunting in India and the people 
who put the narration with the fishing film didn’t 
know a hammerhead shark from a speckled perch. 

I have helped on some of those movies myself 
and well recall when one stirring scene had me 
battling a tarpon all over a creek but when it came 
into the boat it was a snook. The snook landing 
sequence looked better to the editor so he spliced 
the tarpon and the snook together and let the nar- 
rator have at it. 

On daily newspapers, accounts of hunting or fish- 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


ing adventures are often handed to general news 
reporters and they’re told to make a feature. If 
they’re not outdoorsmen themselves the _ story 
comes out in routine style, generally with a valiant 
effort at a cute angle and a humorous twist. 

Of course the real gasser is when a woman or 
child accomplishes anything in the outdoors. You 
may have heard the uproarous one about the wife 
catching a bigger fish than her husband. There’s an 
especially good account of such a hilarious expe- 
rience in a 1922 copy of Forest and Stream. 

So why do I care? 

Well, I’m old and crochety and I don’t like to see 
all fishermen classed as bumpkins and I don’t care 
for the impression that all communication with 
them must be in words of one syllable. 

Incidentally, don’t ever think I’m writing down 
to you. These are the longest words I know. 


THE FENWICK PEOPLE (Fenwick Products, Inc., 
1207 Euclid Ave., Long Beach 4, Calif.,) build a 
high grade line of glass rods. It has been some time 
since they announced their first “Feralite’ models, 
which do not have metal ferrules, the tip section 
simply slipping down over the upper end of the butt 
section. 

This glass to glass fit was designed to eliminate 
sticking and corrosion of metal parts but looked too 
simple to many of my fishing friends (actually, a 
lot of engineering went into the system). 

When it first came out I bought such a rod and 
gave it a try which is still going on. No trouble. 

Fenwick makes spinning, casting and fly rods 
as well as heavy stuff for deep sea fishing. I’m espe- 
cially fond of their fly rods which cost from $30 to 
$50. Most Florida fishermen would want a model 
in the $45 class. 

In putting Feralites together you simply connect 
the sections with a slight twisting motion. When 
needed, they recommend paraffin wax as a lubri- 
cant but tell you not to worry about putting one of 
them together too tightly. 

The spinning and plug rods are in the $30 to $45 
class. 

I have two older Fenwicks with metal ferrules, 
both of which have given excellent service. 

These people are fishermen and casters and, for- 
tunately, there’s a move in that direction for most 
of the tackle builders these days. 
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AMERICAN BUILT spinning reels have increased 
greatly in quality. At one time I had to concede all 
of the laurels to foreigners but some imported 
brands have actually been cheapened in materials 
in recent years. 

Although many closed-face reels are unsuitable 
for heavy service, being made to meet price com- 
petition, almost any open-faced American model is 
likely to give good service. 

There is a move to smaller open-spool reels. The 
last one I have tried is the Shakespeare 2052—al- 
most as small as the “ultra-light” models used by 
hairline spinners. Incidentally, I don’t feel the actual 
weight of open spinning reels is very important 
since they’re beneath the hand and not much in- 
volved with rod balance. 


OKEFENOKEE, THE BIG SWAMP that’s mostly in 
Georgia and partly in Florida, has some excellent 
fishing, especially for panfish, and some good bass 
fishing at times. It’s a beautiful place, being head- 
waters of the Suwannee and St. Mary’s Rivers. The 
Suwannee goes to the Gulf and the St. Mary’s to 
the Atlantic. 

Outboard motors must be of no more than 10 
horsepower as most of the main swamp is a Fed- 
eral game refuge. There are good rental boats at 
Camp Stephen Foster on the west entrance, and 
at Camp Cornelia on the east side. 

From road maps you’d think there would be some 
fishing in the Florida section of Okefenokee but 
until you get down into the Suwannee there isn’t 
much in the way of access. There’s some fishing, of 
course, in the St. Mary’s but that’s undeveloped 
and the upper reaches require small boats. There 
are few launching sites. 

So if you have your eye on Okefenokee, you’d 
better get a Georgia license. 


SOME FISH HOOKING notes: The antics of a man 
trying to nail a bass who is munching a plastic 
worm are often good for a laugh. The fish has some 
slack line on him, his rod is a typically soft spinning 
rig, his monofilament line is stretchy and he is often 
standing in a bobbing boat. The resultant heaving 
and balancing is hard to avoid. 

A stiffer rod will help but won’t cast the worm 
so easily. A longer rod will give him more reach 
before he makes his move and thus tighten the line 
more quickly. If he dares, he can tighten up a little 
before the supreme effort. 

Tarpon are notoriously hard to hook, partly be- 
cause of their approach to a lure and partly because 
of their tough mouths. Sometimes you learn to hook 
them and then don’t know what you’re doing dif- 
ferently. ’'ve never gotten the message too well on 
plugs and bugs but have done pretty well on small 
fish with streamer flies. 

A fine fly fisherman with plenty of experience 
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High water in the upper Suwannee River gives these 
anglers some timber fishing. Much of Georgia's part 
of Okefenokee Swamp is like this the year around. 


on other fish asked me the other day if I could 
help him on his tarpon hooking. He was going to 
be fishing Florida for only a few days and he had 
been failing to hook a large percentage of his 
strikes, using streamer flies. 

I told him what I thought was the best system 
and he said it worked. I think it’s the way I do it 
when I’m having good hooking luck but, as I say, 
you never know what you’ve learned. It’s like 
working a bonefish fly. A lot of people do that 
better than I do but I don’t know what the difference 
is and they can’t tell me. 

Anyway, here’s my recommendation on a 
streamer-taking fly rod tarpon: 

You’ll see him come in most cases. As he turns 
on the fly, pick up your rod tip so the line comes 
taut (lightly). Then he’ll probably start to turn 
away and you’ll feel the line get tighter. Now, sock 
him! 

If he simply keeps coming toward you, you prob- 
ably won’t hook him. If he has the streamer in his 
lips you probably won’t hook him. If the hook is in- 
side his mouth and, as he turns away, it pulls into 
the corner of his jaw, you have a very good chance. 

Very tiny tarpon are supposed to strike like 
lightning but I haven’t found that to be the case. 
I handle them the same way and I think the whole 
works is in slow motion. 

For fish in the 100-pound class there may be 
some better systems and I have had hold of very few 


of those on a fly. 


ALMOST ANY KIND of trailer will work when you 
(Continued on next page) 
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Launching difficulties multiply when the launching slope 
is very gradual. Most of the boat-trailer outfits make 
it necessary to submerge the axles for such conditions. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
have a good, steep launching ramp so the boat will 
slide. It’s when you come to a very gentle slope the 
trouble starts. 

High water sometimes submerges the steep part 
of a ramp so far you have to launch on a gradual 
beach. Even a tilt trailer sometimes won’t work 
then and most boatmen simply back in and float 
’er off. 

Most cruising boatmen seldom run into this situa- 
tion although it’s common for fishermen who tend 
to back country waters anyway. I watched a lot of 
launching on a recent holiday in an area where 
high water had made the slope very gradual. Of the 
dozen family boats I saw put in, not one was 
launched without wading. In several cases the cars 
went in over their hubs. Fortunately, the beach was 
solid. 

I got into such a situation not long ago and had 
to sink my trailer hubs, after which I had the bear- 
ings repacked. I have one rig though that will ac- 
tually deposit boat and motor on the dry ground 
and pick them up neatly, providing you'll gouge a 
little channel for the outboard’s lower unit to drag 
through. 

Careful trailer adjustments will generally get 
more efficiency under these tough conditions. Few 
of us have either rollers or bolsters at their opti- 
mum adjustments. 

Much is said about the dangers of sinking trailer 
hubs, especially when they’re hot from travel. I’ve 
known several trailers that survived many such 
sinkings without trouble and without fresh packing 
although most of their hauls were less than 100 
miles. I have been along on two expeditions when 
bearings burned out expensively. 

I frequently make boat trailer hauls of 250 miles 
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at highway speed limits and pack the bearings only 
once a year but when I have to sink them I get them 
packed immediately. There’s no way to tell how 
they are affected by submersion unless you check. 

It doesn’t cost a fortune to replace burned-out 
bearings but it can be mighty inconvenient and they 
could burn out on a fairly rough pavement at high 
speed and a driver might not hear or feel anything 
until he’d caused a dangerous accident. 


ALTHOUGH BASS FISHING has been good during the 
past year, I’ve caught fewer than during any such 
period for a long time and the reason might be of 
interest. 

It isn’t that ’'ve been experimenting with ques- 
tionable methods (I lack the iron will for that sort 
of thing) but simply that I’ve been traveling around 
the state a lot. This means that, although I try to 
fish the best areas available, I’m generally on 
waters I’m unfamiliar with and my score is nothing 
to brag about. 

If you want the most successful fishing of any 
particular type you'll generally get it by learning 
waters and sticking to them rather than fishing 
where you don’t know what’s going on. 

This may sound like a reversal of my constant 
recommendation to try new kinds of fishing. It 
isn’t. But if you want to be a top bass catcher, 
confine your efforts to a limited number of spots 
and learn them. Is it more fun this way? Could be 
although I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed fishing 
more than the past 12 months during which I’ve 
done so much meandering. I’ve learned a little, 
even though the stringer hasn’t always been heavy. 


HEARD ABOUT A surveyor reeling in his tape the 
other day. It was being pulled through a pond with 
the little leather tie strings dangling from the end. 
Blooie! Probably wasn’t a record bass that struck 
but I like to think it was. © 
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Gun Sights 


If a hunting rifle needs a better sight, and many of them 


do, hunting success may depend on making the change 


ATEVER ITS QUALITY or cost, no hunting rifle 
W:. any better than its sights. Each year many 
hunters learn this truth the hard way. 

Although factory sight installations now gen- 
erally reflect great improvement over what they 
were prior to World War II, many otherwise fine 
rifles still come with relatively crude, open style 
rear sights. Why? 


There are several reasons. Open style rear sights 
are rugged, and easy and inexpensive to manufac- 
ture. . . . At the moment, there are at least 200 dif- 
ferent sighting combinations that can be put on 
hunting rifles, and the manufacturer cannot pos- 
sibly know the preference of an unknown pur- 
chaser. ... Finally, installing a brand-name re- 
ceiver style sight on a factory ordered rifle sub- 
jects it to a special 11% tax. 


Examination of rifles factory-fitted with open 
rear sights will invariably disclose that receivers 
or tangs have already been drilled and tapped by 
the factory for easy installation of a peep sight, 
the provided screw holes having been neatly filled 
with dummy screws. Even some shotgun receivers 
now come drilled and tapped for peep sight installa- 
tion, so that the gun owner can get the best pos- 
sible accuracy from rifled slugs. 

Some sight facts are beyond attack: Optically, a 
micrometer-click rear peep sight is superior to an 
open rear sight, and a good scope sight, properly 
focused and used, tops in optical performance the 
close-to-eye peep sight. 


There are some shooters who will maintain that 
they definitely do not like a rear peep sight, or a 
scope, and that they do their best shooting with 
an open type rear sight. . . . Take my word for it, 
those fellows shoot well in spite of open sights, not 
because of them! Nine times out of ten the princi- 
pals are young shooters, with eyes that have not as 
yet lost muscular elasticity and ability to quickly 
change focus. 

In using an open type rear sight the aiming eye 
is called on to focus on three differently spaced 


Early model Redfield receiver peep sights made hunting 
history. This one, purchased back in the 1930's, has been 
used for a lot of accurate shooting, and is still good. 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


points at the same time—the rear sight, the front 
sight and target. Now, the eye—great though its 
versatility and muscular flexibility before age af- 
fects it—cannot do this stunt without a little deceit. 
What actually happens when one aims with open 
sights is that the aiming eye, in a futile attempt to 
bring the rear sight, front sight and target into sharp 
focus, jumps from one to another. Sight alignment 
accuracy suffers, the degree depending on the abil- 
ity of the aiming eye muscles to quickly change 
eye focus for the three different distances repre- 
sented—about fifteen inches to open rear sight, 28 
to 36 inches from aiming eye to front sight, and 
anywhere from 15 feet to 400 yards to target. 


The peep style rear sight gives the aiming eye a 
better break. Being so close that the inside rim of 
the sight disc is hopelessly out of focus, the eye 
makes no attempt to bring the rear sight into sharp 
focus, but merely looks through the peep hole. The 
shooter’s aiming eye is automatically attracted to 
center, where the light is strongest. 

Therefore, when using a peep style rear sight you 
have only two objects to bring into alignment and 
acceptable focus—the front sight and target. 

In learning to use a peep sight, you should place 
your aiming eye close to the sight and look through 
the aperture, letting it blur around its rim all it 
wants to, then concentrate on bringing the top of 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
the blade or bead front sight into the center of the 
circle of light seen through the rear sight’s aperture. 
The target should sit on top of the front sight, or 
partially behind it, depending on what sight picture 
you prefer. 

These sighting procedures may seem slow and 
complicated; actually, they are simple, fast and al- 
most instinctive once the correct sight picture 
(alignment of front sight and target) is understood 
and practiced. Once mastered, there is no conscious 
effort to center the front sight in the circle of light 
seen. 

Don’t worry about “seeing too much territory” 
through the peep hole. A rear peep sight is much 
like a knot-hole in a baseball park fence; the closer 
you get your eye to the hole, the more you see on 
the other side. And it is what you see on the other 
side that is important, not the peep hole itself. 

For hunting, a 38” overall diameter disc, with a 
size .120” aperture is easy to see through. Trouble 
with most peep sights used for hunting is that 
owners screw-in a large target disc, with a tiny 
040” or .050” peep hole, thereby reducing prac- 
tical hunting visibility, especially if light condi- 
tions happen to be poor. 

When installing a receiver peep sight, remove the 
factory open sight (after the new sight is installed 
and roughly aligned), and fill the slot with a 
metal blank. To leave the factory open rear sight 
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The serious hunter especially, is aware that no 
hunting rifle is any better than its sights, and 
for all his hunting uses the best he can obtain. 


on the rifle will completely cancel out the advan- 
tages of the peep. ; 

There is no mystery about adjusting a peep sight. 
Just follow the rule of moving the aperture hous- 
ing in the direction you want shots to hit on the 
target. Many peep sights are marked on their ad- 
justing knobs for correct direction changes. 

Don’t overlook the fact that installing a receiver 
peep sight may call for a different height of front 
sight. Consult sight catalog charts to find what 
sight combinations are especially made for your 
rifle. 


A scope sight is easiest of all rifle sights to use, 
because the target image seen and the imposed aim- 
ing reticule appear at the same distance and in the 
same optical plane. Your only sighting concern is 
to align a previously sighted-in reticule on a vital 
portion of your target. 


A scope is a heaven-sent blessing for older shoot- 
ers and shooters with defective vision not fully cor- 
rected by the wearing of spectacles. Within the 
range of focusing latitude of the better quality scope 
sights, an adjustment for perfect vision can usually 
be found. Shooters who wear bi-focal glasses should 
use the distance segment of their eyeglasses when 
taking aim through a scope. 


It is essential that the shooter see target and its 
immediate surroundings and aiming reticule ac- 
curately focused and well lighted. This must occur 
the instant he snaps rifle to shoulder and sights 
through his scope. If the aiming eye does not in- 
stantly find the center of the scope when one looks 
into a scope sight’s eyepiece, then rifle comb height 
should be modified to give the aiming eye this in- 
stant alignment. 


A scope sight is a wonderful sighting aid, but it 
has no magical properties. It cannot, for example, 
create extra illumination. The useful light must al- 
ready be there; the scope’s optics merely gather 
and utilize existing light to maximum advantage. 
Also, increasing the size of a scope’s objective lens 
will not necessarily increase brilliance or light- 
gathering power. There is a working limit of use- 
able light. This limit is reached when the light 
beam reaching the eye equals the pupil’s capacity 
to absorb light; after that, no further increase in 
illumination can be obtained. 

For deer hunting in brush country, a 2'2 or 254 
power scope sight, mounted low and giving the 
shooter three to five inches of eye relief and a field 
of view of 30 feet or more at 100 yards, is ideal. 
The long eye relief permits safe use of riflles of 
heavy recoil, and a wide field of view enables the 
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hunter to keep running game in his sight picture. 

(Keep in mind that when magnifying power 
in a scope is increased, the field of view—and more 
important—the illumination, decrease in degree. 
That is why it is best to use the lowest power that 
will do the intended job.) 


For open country hunting, the most popular scope 
magnification is one of 4X, usually in combination 
with conventional crosshair style aiming reticule. 
Scope magnifications above 6X are generally used 
only by varmint hunters and target shooters who 
take advantage of prone or rifle-rest shooting po- 
sition. 


Redfield Gun Sight Company, a sight-making 
firm that initially earned fame with its well de- 
signed one-piece steel Redfield Jr. model scope 
mount; precision micrometer-click receiver peep 
sights, and a practical front sight known as the 
“Sourdough”, has an especially well-rounded line 
of hunting sights for the 1966 season. 


Additions to the Redfield catalog listings include 
a new Jr. scope mount base with auxiliary folding 
peep; a swing-over style one-piece mount for rifles 
and shotguns; a detachable micrometer-click ad- 
justing peep sight for shotguns firing rifled slugs; 
ring mounts for grooved receiver .22’s; a newly de- 
signed International Match target front sight, and a 
12X scope sight especially designed for varmint 
shooters. The new 12X scope sight model, like other 
Redfield scopes, is guaranteed waterproof. 


Manufacture of Redfield scope sights follows in- 
teresting procedure. 


A scope sight first takes form with a tough alloy 
tube that is threaded at both ends to receive ob- 
jective and exit lens assemblies. When all die cuts 
have been made, the tube is buffed to a high gloss 
on huge polishing wheels. The scope tube is next 
cleaned and meticulously examined for the slightest 
blemish. 


Meanwhile, other readied component parts (the 


magnesium fluoride coated optics, scope turrets and 
adjustment screws) are being subjected to rigid in- 
spections. Measurement of machined parts must 
check out to within thousandths of an inch. 


Everything O.K., the prepared tube and optics 
are assembled by a technician entombed in a vac- 
uum pressure, dust-free glass cage. 


Back in Redfield’s main assembly room, the scope 
receives check-up tightening by other workmen, 
before being filled with nitrogen (to prevent fog- 
ging in active life), sealed and then tested for leaks. 


The scope is next placed in a holding rack and 
calibrated against a distant calibration marker. The 
scope’s aiming reticule must be firmly in center 
position, and be clear and sharp. Elevation and 
windage adjustments must operate positively and 
without variation. Otherwise, the tested scope is re- 
jected. 


Every effort is made to give the purchaser a per- 
fect product, and one guaranteed to perform well. 


The Redfield Model 70 receiver-mounting rear 
peep sight made hunting history. Originally desig- 
nated as the Model 70, its basic design is now to 
be found in Redfield’s Micro-Steel Model receiver 
sight, made to fit a long list of rifles. I purchased 
one of the original Model 70 sights back in the early 
1930’s, and have since used it for a lot of accurate 
shooting. The click adjustments are just as positive 
today as when I purchased and installed the sight. 


If your hunting rifle needs better sights—and most 
rifles do—you should not delay making a change. 
Your future hunting success may depend on it. 


The Redfield Micro-Steel Model receiver peep 
sight, used with a “Sourdough” front sight, is one 
of the best metallic sight combinations that can be 
put on a hunting rifle. The same can be said of any 
of the single optical plane scope sights Redfield 
makes, if you prefer, or if your aging eyes require, 
the assistance of ascope. @ 
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SOPHISTICATION 
(Continued from page 5) 


and what satisfies one person’s 
recreational needs does not sat- 
isfy another’s. 


Bold-faced resistance and un- 
realistic, fuzzy thinking cloud 
these issues. Much _ thought 
should be given to displacing a 
long established industry of good 
repute or a tradition of private 
ownership unless the accumula- 
tive new values are so over- 
whelming as to brook no argu- 
ment. But who has complete im- 
partiality for such a judgment? 


In older parts of the nation the 
recreation program, in a sense is 
back-tracking to halt certain 
types of expansion and invasion 
of those remnant areas suitable 
for recreation. In this regard im- 
proved methods of husbandry by 
industries and an_ enlightened 
look at the needs of recreation 
can often be worked out by ac- 
ceptable compromises. Examples 
of this are the Redwoods of Cali- 
fornia, the Pictured Rocks and 
Sleeping Bear Dunes of Michigan 
and the Dunes of Indiana. 


But what about those few 
symbols of natural magnificence 
still untouched by economic de- 
velopment? In these instances 
there would be no displacement 
to consider and certainly a differ- 
ent set of standards could be ap- 
plied. One of these is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River. 
Few natural wonders of the world 
even compare with it, but leaving 
its awesome grandeur to posterity 
is now under debate as against a 
dam or dams to water the deserts 
of Arizona. All this while we take 
lands out of cultivation in other 
places through subsidy payments. 


The Grand Canyon was the one 
marvel of nature which many 
people felt was safe from man- 
made ambitions. Here the dignity 
of nature’s handiwork was so tre- 
mendous that no one would dare 
defile it. Thousands have seen it 
and thousands are stunned by the 
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impudence of man to dam up por- 
tions of it. 

In recent years few dams have 
been built that are not touted as 
a boon to recreation, whatever 
the primary purpose. Considera- 
tion is seldom given to those peo- 
ple who enjoy things the way 
they are. Today natural beauty 
spots must be warped out of 
shape so that all the inept and 
left-footed people can have ac- 
cess. 


The great press for recreation 
appears to be an escape valve 
without too much _ objectivity. 
Some people are content with 
simplicity and peaceful surround- 
ings, others want crowds, noise 
and confusion as a backdrop to 
show off their new-found sophis- 
tication and all groups have pub- 
lic leadership chasing its tail to 
satisfy all demands. 


Behind this hew and cry for 
recreational development is an 
army of cold-eyed promoters and 
commercializers whose only mo- 
tive is to capitalize on public 
property, but they mesmerize 
the starry-eyed tourists. Industry 
knows that people want the prod- 
ucts of their factories more than 
they want aesthetics. If sophisti- 
cation means maturity, we have 
yet to crawl out from under the 
rocks. @ 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


cording to Mr. Morrison. “Our 
guidebook,” he says, “answers 
many of the questions that occur 
to visitors about the plants, birds 
and other aspects of the natural 
history of the Sanctuary.” 

The newly-marked nature trail 
at the 120-acre Mountain Lake 
Sanctuary traverses not only the 
landscaped part of the Sanctuary 
but also the more recently ac- 
quired “natural area” of about 35 
acres. 

Speaking of this area, Mr. Mor- 
rison said, “Here nature is al- 
lowed her freedom. Man is a 
bystander, observing with won- 
der the various stages of plant 
succession and how, miraculously, 
the wildlife community changes 
as the vegetation matures. We 
need many protected natural 
areas in all parts of Florida and 
the nation in order to study the 
vital science of ecology.” 


Pollution Fish Kills 


WATER POLLUTION killed at least 
45,115 fish in Florida last year. 
Approximately one-half of the 
fish were game fish; one-half were 
classed as forage or rough fish. All 
could have provided better fish- 
ing in 1966. 

The fish were killed in three in- 
stances of pollution on 28 miles of 
river and on one lake. 


The figures were recently re- 
leased by the Water Pollution 
Control Administration of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 
The agency compiles an annual 
report on pollution based on re- 
ports from state conservation and 
pollution-control agencies. 


Causes of the fish kills varied. 
Mining pollution was responsible 
for the fish kill in one river while 
waste products from citrus indus- 
try was the cause of pollution in 
the other river. 

Fish kills were reported in the 
Alaifia and Withlacoochee rivers 
and in Lake Lucerne West near 
Orlando. ® 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


BE A 0S ni Sine ho Sead bo 8 pounds or larger 


Sk ae SN eh Oa 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
12 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


LBA oh 5 SO ee SE one 2 pounds or larger 


Se. at ee 2 pounds or larger 


Shas Sir} ah aR SA RR 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 

PGUN GSS ext. 7 bart Reon i a PIC py es ur tan 2 ales ete: et > Br, 
Species me ere eA Oe Weight ee 2 tength 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where Caught. oe a oe ee County 
Date Caught__ Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed Byiio ait ee ie At 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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White-tailed Deer Fawn Wildlife Portrait By Gene Smith 


